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WAR DEBTS AND REPARATIONS 


A German of some prominence with whom I recently talked said, 

‘The Dawes Plan is a poultice with a sprinkling of red pepper, the 

whole laid upon several running sores. It. is soothing for the present 
but will become painful and will not cure. 





An Englishman of note is of the opinion that world income must 
be expanded through the elimination of import and export tariffs if war 
debts and reparations are to be paid and if Europe is to recover. 

The French, as a people, are for the most part silent, fearful and 
suspicious. 

The United States feels that the Dawes plan, while not a panacea, 
lias served a most useful purpose and, although an American instrument, 
has done and will do much to solve many of Europe's perplexing financial 
and political problems. It believes that a protective tariff is an abso- 
lutely necessary safeguard to American agricultural and industrial man- 
agement and to labor. It shares to some extent the fears of France 
and is bending its efforts toward the erection of guarantees for world 
peace and it believes that national justice, friendship and fairness depend 
upon the payment of war debts and reparations. 


Such is one man’s correct or incorrect opinion of the opinion of 
nations. 


If another opinion may be permitted, we must not lose sight of 
the major problem involved — international good will. In 1915 and 
thereafter America sent her millions to aid and to save Europe. Her 
interest is just as great in 1925 as it was then. Possibly the appeal 
during the war was on the patriotic side but today and hereafter the 
controlling force in international relationships is economic. Expansion 
of world income is necessary but such expansion is dependent upon good 
will more than upon the elimination of so-called tariff barriers. The 
United States, then, can and must proceed slowly in her demands that 
foreign debts be met immediately. She must recognize the fact that 


trade with Europe is profitable and desirable and that ill will does not 
foster trade. 





The Dawes plan has met the preliminary test. France’s suspicion 
is being allayed. English common sense will prevail. Europe is await- 
ing America’s move and upon that move depends the prosperity of nations. 


July 15, 1925 eee 
Paris, ZzcaZ7 nent 
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CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


MODERN APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


What Is Being Done to Train Employes at the Plant of The Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury 


An Interview With 
Wa ter S. Berry, Director of Training 


- Does apprenticeship training pay? 

That, after all, is the real question that 
those interested in the problem have to an- 
swer, for if apprenticeship training does pay, 
if it helps the advancement of the individual, 
pays its own proportion of overhead and then 


to take on a large proportion of untrained 
workers and develop in them a certain de- 
gree of skill. Little attention, however, was 
paid to technical knowledge which these new 
men picked up at random and at the cost of 
lost time and expensive experimentation. Par- 
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shows a balance on the right side of the ledger, 
it is surely economically sound and a worth- 
while adjunct to a modern industrial unit. 
Many questions have been asked concerning 
the training system in effect at the Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Company plant and in order that 
readers of Connecticut Industry might under- 
stand what actually has been accomplished 
there, Mr. Berry, who for 6 years has had 
charge of this work at Scovill’s, was hunted 
to his lair — which is a very large and very 
modern training room — and the above ques- 
tion put to him, ‘‘ Does apprenticeship pay?” 

The training room at Scovill’s was started 
six years ago with 14 tool-making and machin- 
ist apprentices. Since the organization of the 
company in 1802 it had always been necessary 
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ticularly was this the case during the war days 
and Mr. Berry’s first duties led him into teach- 
ing simple mathematical formulas to such men 
for working out jobs which prior to that time 
had too often been on a guess-work basis. He 
had had experience and training in apprentice- 
ship work and his interests naturally led him 
from the work with the journeymen to devel- 
oping something with the nucleus of 14 boys 
which he had found. Against perhaps not ac- 
tual opposition but at least considerable scep- 
ticism he undertook to develop a training sys- 
tem which would turn out workmen who would 
measure up to the high standard of Scovill’s 
best. 

Gradually and as rapidly as consistent with 
business conditions, the number of apprentices 
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was increased until in 1924 they averaged about 
50 boys. The officials of the company were 
interested at this time in knowing whether the 
work, when a proper valuation was placed up- 
on it, was actually paying its way. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Davis, the company’s statistician, 
produced the figures and the officers were sat- 
isfied that the boys were turning out work the 
value of which not only equalled production 
cost but showed a slight profit. 
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prentice is loaned tools to the value of approx- 
imately forty-five dollars at the beginning of 
his training and they are presented to him at 
the completion of the course. The toolmaker 
apprentices are given a bonus of $200 and 
the machinists and electricians $100 at the 
completion of their training and every ap- 
prentice who satisfactorily completes his course 
is given a diploma. This, I believe, is the 
procedure generally followed in plants having 
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66." 


The economic soundness of this system,”’ 
Mr. Berry said, “I attribute very largely to 
the manner in which the boys are taught.” 
He then described the methods employed and 
explained that to be admitted as an apprentice, 
a boy must be sixteen years old or over. It 
is considered desirable for him to have com- 
pleted the grammar school grades, for, as 
would naturally be the case, the more education 
he has, the better, and boys who are just leav- 
ing school or who have kept up their educa- 
tion in the night schools are given preference 
Mr. Berry does not believe, moreover, that 
it is ever desirable to take boys over 20 —at 
least the experience at Scovill’s has proven that 
such is the case. 

Training for toolmaker apprentices,”’ said 
Mr. Berry, “covers a minimum of four years 
of 2,700 hours each, and for machinist and 
electrical apprentices it covers a minimum of 
three years of 2,700 hours each. Each ap- 
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training shops and offers nothing out of the 
usual. 

‘“OQur instructors are the most competent 
and skilled workmen that the plant affords 
and each is given the supervision of from six 
to ten boys. At the present time we have 53 
boys, 7 instructors, two assistant foremen, a 
foreman, a class-room instructor Mr. Prout, 
who is a trained college man, and myself. 

‘“‘A new boy, when he first comes in, is taken 


in hand by his instructor and shown what can- 


be accomplished with a certain machine or tool 
by* actual demonstration on the instructor’s 
part, and then bit by bit he is slowly and pains- 
takingly shown how to produce the same re- 
sult. He is not told, remember, what to do 
and then left to his own devices. I believe 
that our main point of distinction lies in our 
group idea by which the instructor has oppor- 
tunity for very close observation of the work 
of his students. Many a time I have seen one 
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of our instructors guiding the hand of a new 
boy to show him the delicate operation of the 
micrometer or what happens when a drill is 
not properly handled. ‘These are the things 
that produce skilled workmen and the things 
which have made it possible for us to turn 
out in the training shop work which allows of 
tolerances of less than one-thousandth of an 
inch. 

‘‘T have no hesitancy in stating that six ap- 
prentices in the training shop with a competent 
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According to Mr. Berry, mathematics (in- 
cluding mechanics of physics) and drawing, 
are essential to intelligent work and are con- 
sidered an important part of any training 
program. A course in metallurgy also is of 
very definite value. English, civics, and eco- 
nomics, while they have little direct relation 
to a man’s ability as a workman, indirectly, 
however, are considered to have bearing on 
his value as a workman. 

‘““ Practice in reading articles in trade jour- 
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instructor would equal the production of six 
journeymen. Each instructor tells the boys 
under him at what speed his machine should 
run, the feed, depth of cut, etc., and in this 
way the amount of work done is very largely 
determined by the instructor and the machine, 
rather than by the boy.” As Mr. Berry ex- 
plained, this would not, of course, apply in 
the case of better tool work of the advanced 
apprentice who cannot aceomplish as much per 
hour as the high-class toolmaker, for in such 
cases skill of hand, trade knowledge, and con- 
fidence gained by long experience are the deter- 
mining factors, rather than capacity of me- 
chanic. ‘All of the work which is done by the 
boys, it must also be remembered,” he added, 

is actual shop work, part of the plant pro- 
duction, only carried out in the training depart- 
ment under careful supervision. 

Together with the practical experience gained 
at the machines, the boys are given class-room 
work, five hours weekly at the maximum. Two 
hours are devoted to applied mathematics, one 
hour to drawing and then such time as may 
seem advisable is given to instruction and study 
of such subjects as physics, me tallurgy, chem- 
istry, economics, etc. 


nals and giving the substances of what has 
been read in their own language,” explained 
Mr. Berry, “will train the men in grasping 
the subject matter of a printed page and in 
talking plainly in clear, simple English. Shop- 
men often have considerable difficulty in get- 
ting an idea from printed explanations as well 
as difhculty in asking questions and explain- 
ing what they want to know. Training in this 
line will help them materially and such ad- 
vancement naturally increases their value as 
workmen.” 

Believing, too, that an understanding of the 
principle of economics, the relation of produc- 
tion and wages to price, etc., is of natural 
value in a proper understanding of business 
economics and leads to a more balanced view- 
point of the every-day occurrences in the fac- 
tory, such a course is included and with this 
a study of the government has been found 
very helpful to the men. 

A course in hygiene has also been included 
in the shop training, on the undisputed ground 
that the workman who knows how to care for 
his health is the efficient workman and the 
happy one. 

The question of turnover is one in which all 
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manufacturers are interested. Asked for fig- 
ures in regard to this, Mr. Berry said, “In 
our training shop I should say that at the end 
of five months, which is our trial period, we 
find that on an average one boy out of five 
fails to develop sufficient skill of hand to war- 
rant our continuing his instruction. Outside 
of this and the ordinary ‘family’ reasons 
such as family moving away, etc., we lose very 
few.” 

As far as advancement goes it stands to 
reason that a manufacturer would prefer an 
operative trained in his own plant under his 
own skilled workmen in his own line of bus- 
iness, and at the Scovill plant this has actually 
been proven to be true and many apprentices 
who have shown aptitude have advanced to 
very desirable positions. 

At the present time new boys are being taken 
on at the rate of five a month and to the old 
training room which was 104’ x 40’ there has 
been added another room 200’ x 36’ which af- 
fords capacity for 100 apprentices. The 
equipment, much of which is well illustrated 
in the accompanying photographs, is the best 
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that can be procured and consists of 44 lathes, 
2 planers, 10 shapers, 12 milling machines, 8 
grinding machines and miscellaneous equip- 
ment such as centering lathes, speed lathes, drill 
presses, etc. 

‘“May I say in conclusion,” Mr. Berry 
added, “that we do not claim that our train- 
ing shop has any greater possibilities than any 
other. Such is most certainly not the case. 
Any manufacturer, I believe, who can take care 
of 10 apprentices, can train them well and 
profitably, if he bears in mind certain things. 
In visiting shops throughout the country, I 
have found that wherever the production work 
was well organized, there they thought well 
of their training program, but where the class- 
room work only was well organized and little 
attention paid to proper production, there 
would be found no sympathy nor interest in 
the movement. 

“When I hear the statement that apprentice- 
training cannot be made to pay both financially 
and in building better men, I am reminded of 


the story of the man whom they couldn’t hang 
— but did.” 
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NEW MEMBERS 

During the past month four new members 
have joined the Association, namely, the Bela- 
mose Corporation of Rocky Hill, manufac- 
turers of artificial silk; the Connecticut Broach 
and Machine Company of New London, manu- 
facturers of foundry machinery; the Rostand 
Manufacturing Company of Milford, manu- 
facturers of brass goods; and the Shelton Tack 
Company of Shelton, manufacturers of tacks 
and nails. 

Herbert S. Holland, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the latter concern is chairman of the 
Standardization and Simplification Committee 
of the American Tack Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and has written a number of articles on 
the simplification work being carried on in that 
industry, one of which appeared recently in 
Hardware Age. 


TO IMPROVE NEW ENGLAND TRADE 

The Association, through Wilson H. Lee of 
the Wilson H. Lee Company, New Haven, and 
chairman of the Association’s Committee on 
Agriculture, and C. L. Eyanson, assistant to 
the president, was represented at a meeting 
called by the New England Governors in 
Boston on July 22. George B. Chandler of 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce was 


the third Connecticut representative. The 
purpose of the meeting was to develop plans 
for furthering New England trade and a gen- 
eral committee was appointed including re- 
presentatives from all states, on which Mr. 
Chandler represents Connecticut, which is to 
prepare a specific plan and present it at another 
meeting to be held August 12. 
ROUTE CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 

To be fully effective Connecticut Industry 
should be routed to various departments after 
the executive who receives it has finished with 
it. Primarily it is an executive’s publication 
but the subjects with which it deals are in- 
tended to be wide in scope and departmental 
heads should therefore have access to it in 
turn. 


ANTI-POLLUTION EDUCATION? 


The Baltimore Association of Commerce has 
received a letter which prompts it to inquire 
what is going on in Massachusetts. The letter 
reads: ‘‘ Could you please send me a booklet 
on how they catch oysters for school? 

Yours truly, 
THOMAS TAVERNA, 
Medford, Mass.” 


eo = vo & 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 


AN ACCOUNT OF ITS GROWTH AND ACTIVITIES FOR A QUARTER-CENTURY 
Part III — The Post-War Period 


BY ANNA B. SANDS 


The years immediately following the war 
were ones of changes and re-adjustments among 
Connecticut industries in common with other 
interests throughout the nation and for the 
Association were years of increased activity 
and effort. It will be recalled that late in 
1917 the Board of Directors and the member- 
ship at large approved a policy advocated by 
the president of greatly enlarging the scope of 
Association activities. ‘This policy was put in 
effect as rapidly as possible or as consistent 
with sound growth and as a result the year 


1919 stands out particularly for its accomplish- 
ments. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES FOR 1919 

At the annual meeting held in Hartford on 
December 18, 1918, the officers and directors 
were re-elected and an executive committee ap- 
pointed consisting of the president, the vice- 
president and I. M. Ullman, F. J. Kingsbury, 
Charles T. Treadway and Clarence E. Whit- 
ney. In March of the following year Carlos 
C. Peck, because of business changes resigned 
as director from New London County and his 
place was taken by J. P. T. Armstrong of the 
Brainerd and Armstrong Company, New Lon- 
don. A number of changes were also made at 
about this time in the personnel of committees. 
In January the Association lost a valued mem- 
ber in the death of W. E. Terrill of Middle- 
town, member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. L. G. Kibbe chairman of the commit- 
tee moved out of the state and his place was 
taken by J. E. Otterson of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company of New Haven. To 
the committee was also added A. F. Corbin 
of the Union Manufacturing Company of New 
Britain and Thomas Hoops, Jr., of Wilcox, 
Crittenden and Company, Incorporated, of 
Middletown. 

In September 1919, the Association suffered 
a loss in the death of George A. Driggs, a 
director and former vice-president and this va- 
cancy was not filled until the annual meeting 
elections that winter. 

H. B. Mallory of E. A. Mallory and Sons, 
Danbury, and Harris Whittemore of the East- 
ern Malleable Iron Company, Naugatuck, were 


added to the Committee on Agriculture of 
which Wilson H. Lee was chairman. ; 

H. B. Bellfield of Billings and Spencer Com- 
pany, Hartford, resigned from the Traffic 
Committee and his place was taken by W. L. 
Campbell of the same firm. P. W. Brown of 
Chase Metal Works, Waterbury, who took 
the place of R. H. Martin of that firm, and 
J. D. Heffernan of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, were also added to the 
committee. 


TAXATION 
State 


With the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee on Finance and Taxation at the close 
of 1917, reference to which was made in an 
earlier chapter of this history, a program for 
tax work was developed and the committee au- 
thorized to secure expert tax assistance for the 
purpose of investigating conditions surround- 
ing state taxation of manufacturing establish- 
ments with the ultimate idea of submitting pro- 
posals for a revision of the tax law which would 
tend towards a fairer distribution of the tax 
burden of corporations and correct certain ad- 
ministrative faults. 

Connecticut, it will be recalled, was the first 
state to introduce a net income tax on miscel- 
laneous corporations and was closely followed 
in this by New York state. The latter went 
further, however, in substituting this tax for 
the personal property tax and the committee 
felt that members should consider this possibil- 
ity for Connecticut. 

Professor Fred R. Fairchild of Yale Uni- 
versity was engaged for the investigation and 
during 1918 a series of bulletins were issued 
as the studies progressed, containing resumés 
of the laws of other states and comparisons 
with the Connecticut laws. 

John H. Buck, counsel for the committee, 
William H. Corbin, Tax Commissioner, and 
J. F. Zoller, tax expert of the National Con- 
ference of State Manufacturers’ Associations 
advised with the committee and in November 
a tentative draft of a bill was sent to all mem- 
bers for suggestions. This was followed in 
January by a more complete draft of the pro- 
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posed bill which, in its main provisions elim- 
inated the personal property tax of miscellan- 
eous corporations and proposed to make up 
the resulting loss in revenue by increasing the 
rate of the state income tax paid by corpora- 
tions. 

This was sent to all members for their opin- 
ions and the results showed that entire unan- 
imity did not exist in regard to the advisability 
of such legislation at that time. No measure 
was therefore introduced at that session of the 
Legislature but the information then secured 
has been of great value to the Association and 
the Committee on Finance and Taxation in 
protecting its members’ interests in connection 
with legislation which has been advanced since 
that time. 

Federal 

At the close of 1918 matters in connection 
with the then pending Federal Revenue Bill 
were causing the Association considerable con- 
cern and as the result of activities of a special 
committee from the Committee on Finance and 
Taxation consisting of Guy P. Miller, R. E. 
Anderson and George T. Kimball, the Finance 
Committee of the Senate accepted and wrote 
into the bill at the eleventh hour an amendment 
submitted by the Association which offered 
substantial relief to manufacturers in the 
matter of inventories. The Association also 
joined with other state organizations through 
the National Conference of State Manu- 
facturers Associations in opposing before the 
Senate aos Committee certain objection- 
able features of the War Revenue Bill. Asa 
result of the 18% tax upon undistributed net 
income of corporations was eliminated so that 
the normal income tax of 12% would apply; 
individuals and co-partnerships who were on a 
competitive basis with corporations were in- 
cluded in the excess profits provisions, and the 
right to make consolidated returns was also 
included in the bill. 

A few months later the Association appeared 
before Government officials and in conjunction 
with other interested groups succeeded in 
changing the attitude of the Government in 
regard to interpretation of amortization pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act which directly af- 
fected industries which had expanded for war- 
time production. 

In March and April 1919 a series of bulle- 
tins were issued explaining essential points in 
regard to the new tax on incomes of alien em- 
ployes and the tax on child labor. Copies 
of the new law and regulations applying to it 
were sent to all members together with samples 
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of necessary forms and in all the Association 
answered over three hundred inquiries on these 
subjects at this time. The organization also 
rendered very material assistance to a number 
of members in securing new rulings on the 
excise provisions of the law. 

Governor Holcomb, in December 1919, ap- 
pointed Tax Commissioner Corbin to represent 
the State of Connecticut at the Twelfth An- 
nual Conference on Taxation, held in St. Louis 
and Mr. Corbin at this time also represented 
the Association. 

LEGISLATION IN 1919 

The year 1919 brought with it the usual 
legislative session and many problems of para- 
mount importance to industry. Under the 
leadership of the legislative committee of 
which Colonel I. M. Ullman was chairman, the 
Association was successful in preventing the 
passage of a large number of measures which, 
had they become law, would have placed re- 
strictions of a most unfortunate sort upon in- 
dustry. Among some of the measures of this 
sort which were successfully opposed was a 
bill creating a commission to fix minimum 
wages; one to license plumbers, firemen and 
engineers; measures making intimidation and 
blacklisting lawful; and another which would 
have had most undesirable results in connection 
with trade disputes. 

A bill was introduced which would have en- 
tirely prohibited the use of suction shuttles 
and to this the Association offered an amend- 
ment which was accepted and which in the 
protection it gave to the health of workers did 
away with the necessity of the entire elimina- 
tion of the shuttles. Another bill was intro- 
duced making very drastic changes in the san- 
itary requirements in regard to drinking cups 
and for this the Association introduced a sub- 
stitute which was passed which did away with 
the undue hardships which the original meas- 
ure would have imposed upon certain manu- 
facturers who did not have available the facil- 
ities of a city water supply system. All bills 
were opposed successfully which had for their 
purpose changing the then existing laws in re- 
gard to hours of labor of women workers. The 
Association did, however, approve and ap- 
peared in favor of a substitute for a bill which 
broadened the application of the law in regard 
to night labor of women workers. It opposed 
a bill which would have entirely prohibited any 
children under sixteen working during vacation 
period and suggested that the question of such 
employment, should necessity demand it, be re- 


gs 
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ferred to the State Board of Education. It 
also favored physical examinations for children 
seeking such employment certificates. Another 
measure was introduced which required seats 
for women employes which was not opposed 
by the Association. 

A bill was favored appropriating $50,000 
for further investigation of the pollution prob- 
lem and a number of proposals suggested by 
the Association were agreed upon in connection 
with changes in the workmen’s compensation 
act. 

For the first time this year members were 
advised by bulletin of the introduction of all 
measures of possible importance through some- 
what the same system as is followed at the 
present day and these introductory bulletins 
were followed as occasion warranted by others 
which dealt with specific problems or listed 
the progress of bills which were being fol- 
lowed. 

During this year arrangements were also 
made by which- the Association was assured of 
representation in Washington on all matters 
of importance through the courtesy of the le- 
gal department of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. At this time reference might 
be made to the marked assistance and co-oper- 
ation which has always been given this and 
other associations by the legal staff and others 
of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Industrial Council. 


CONTINUATION OF WAR Savincs Work 

In February 1919 President Hubbard was 
selected as a member of both the general and 
the advisory committees of the re-organized 
Connecticut War Savings Committee which 
then became part of the First Federal Reserve 
District. The Association co-operated with of- 
ficials of the movement and through bulletins 
and other media placed war savings material 
in the hands of members and their employes. 

BUELL BECOMES SECRETARY 

Early in 1919 Robert C. Buell, treasurer of 
the Association, was given the title of secretary 
and in March 1919 Anna B. Sands, formerly 
secretary of the executive department of the 
State Council of Defense, was added to the 
staff. 

ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

COMMITTEE 

In April 1919, the Executive Committee 
authorized the appointment of a-Committee on 
Industrial Relations. J. EK. Otterson, president 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
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was made chairman and the other members of 
the committee were: E.O. Goss, Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Company; E. A. Moore, Stanley 
Works; Joseph A. Horne, Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company; Jarvis Williams, Jr., 
Remington Arms U. M. C. Company, Incor- 
porated, and J. Arthur Atwood, Wauregan 





J. E. OTTERSON 


Company. To this committee fell the task of 
establishing the Association’s policy in matters 
of industrial relations during a period of dis- 
turbance and unrest and the services which its 
members, individually and collectively rendered 
the Association may perhaps never be fully ap- 
preciated. 
Tue INpusTRIAL CREED 

The most important task with which the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee was charged was 
the establishment of an Industrial Relations 
code. Many meetings of the committee were 
held, a good part of them jointly with the 
Board of Directors and Executive Committee 
and after months of work in adapting the sug- 
gestions of ae membership, to whom the state- 
ments were referred for approval, the Asso- 
ciation’s “* ome was issued in pamphlet form 
and received wide distribution. Upon this plat- 
form the Association has stood firmly and while 
Section 30 — ‘“‘ We believe in the Open Shop ”’ 
covers perhaps the crux of the whole statement, 
the importance of other sections cannot be over- 
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looked and are for that reason given below in 
their entirety: 

DECLARATIONS OF PRINCIPLE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


1. We believe in fair dealing. 

2. We believe in good faith in the matter of agreements 
and contracts. 

3.. We believe that men and women should receive equal 
pay for service of equal value rendered under equivalent 
circumstances. 

4. We believe in proper constructive legislative regulation 
and control. 

5. We believe in the enforcement of the law. 

6. We believe in the proper regulation of night work for 
women, 

7. We believe in the proper regulation of child labor. 
8. We believe in the proper regulation of any occupation 
injurious to the health and morals of industrial workers. 
9g. We believe in healthful and safe working conditions. 
10. We believe in the guidance of entry into, and training 
for, industry. 

11. We believe in compatibility of occupation. 

12. We believe in the use and development of methods of 
determining the character of work to which individuals are 
best suited with a view to their greater service, growth, 
prosperity and contentment. 

13. We believe in opportunities for technical training and 
education, individual development and progress. 

14. We believe that industry should provide methods of 
self-expression suited to the individual or class concerned. 
15. We believe in freedom of opportunity of any individ- 
ual to learn or engage in any trade or profession or occupa- 
tion to which such individual may be adapted. 

16. We believe in an opportunity for mental growth com- 
mensurate with the capacity therefor. 

17. We believe in an opportunity for advancement pro- 
portionate to growth. 

18. We believe in adequate wages proportionate to pro- 
ductivity, work done, or service rendered. 

19. We believe in systems of pay that recognize and pro- 
vide an incentive for increased production or service. 

20. We believe in proper methods of study, investigation 
and research to determine the relation between productivity 
and reward. 

21. We believe that every worker should have an oppor- 
tunity to earn a wage proportionate to his ability, skill and 
productive capacity. 

22. We believe tnat capital is entitled to a return propor- 
tionate to the services rendered and the risks run in the 
use thereof. 

23. We believe that capital is the friend and not the enemy 
of labor and that the interest of both are common. 

24. We believe that employers and employes must avoid 
selfishness and recognize mutual considerations, obligations, 
opportunities, responsibilities and benefits. 

25. We believe that the human factor in industry deserves 
first and primary consideration. 

26. We believe that the working hours should be adjusted 
to the character of work and working conditions, with due 
regard to health, morals and social and private life. 

27. We believe in the progressive improvement in work- 
ing and living conditions, and further believe that our 
modern industrial and social order is conducive to such im- 
provement. 

28. We believe in a proper American standard of living. 
29. We believe that health, happiness, prosperity and con- 
tentment result from earnest and sincere productive effort 
and hard work by all, with an appropriate measure of 
leisure, recreation and rest, accompanied by proper living 
conditions conforming to moral, hygienic and sanitary laws. 
30. We believe in the open shop. 

31. We believe in the right of both employers and em- 
ployes to organize where such organization is committed to 
proper purposes and pursues proper methods. 

52. We do not believe that membership in any organiza- 
tion is essential to social fellowship. 

33. We believe that the employe has a right to leave em- 
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pioyment when he sees fit and that the employer has a right 
to discharge any employe when he sees fit, each with due 
regard to agreements or contracts. 

34. We believe that employers should be free to engage 
employes at wages and hours mutually satisfactory with- 
out interference or dictation on the part of individuals or 
organizations not directly a party to the contract or ar- 
rangement. 

35. We believe that employers must have freedom in the 
management of their business, subject to the provisions of 
law, justice and equity. 

36. We believe that tne employer must have full discretion 
to determine the methods of work and the competency of 
industrial workers. 

37. We believe that employers and employes should seek 
to bring about regularity and stability of employment. 

38. We believe in a peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween employer and employe. 

39. We believe in the utilization of the knowledge, ability 
and special skill of all classes of industrial workers and of 
society. 

40. We believe in progress and improvement in processes, 
methods, efficiency and organization. 

41. We believe in the encouragement and utilization of in- 
ventions and improvements. 

42. We believe that the management of any industry 
should be so constituted as to make possible and encourage 
the consideration of the rights of all individuals and classes 
engaged in such industry, and where the problems, bene- 
fits, responsibilities and opportunities are mutual, there 
should be the opportunity tor mutual consideration thereof 
without reference to the mechanism by which this is accom- 
plished, it being understood that such mechanism may and 
should be adapted to the particular and peculiar conditions 
existing in such manner as to bring about the most cordial 
relationship, compatible with mutual efficiency and confidence 
and the discharge of obligations and responsibilities. 

43. We believe that efficiency is essential to the growth and 
progress of modern industry and industrial opportunity for 
all, and that such industries cannot continue and grow in 
the mutual interest of all concerned without reasonaple and 
relative efficiency corresponding to the standards of the 
age, and we are opposed to any system or mechanism that 
destroys, obstructs or makes impossible such _ efficiency. 
Where it is necessary for the maintenance of such efficiency, 
the interests of all must be merged and placed under the 
control of those most competent in the exercise thereof. We 
do not believe that any class can permanently retain such 
control in modern industry without consideration and recog- 
ition of the interest of others. 

44. We believe that increased production at greater efficien- 
cy means a correspondingly greater return for the industrial 
worker, an increase in his purchasing power, and an in- 
crease in the wealth of the nation, which only those who 
help to produce should share. 

45. We believe in the constructive development of our 
American democratic system of public education. 

46. We believe in the encouragement of agriculture as a 
means of reducing the cost of living and promoting the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the country. 


1. We are opposed to the closed shop. 

2. We are opposed to coercion or intimidation. 

3. We are opposed to violence, destructive agitation, class 
wars, revolutionary socialism, lawlessness, disorder. 

4. We are opposed to boycotts, blacklists, lockouts and 
illegal acts of interference with the personal liberty of em- 
ployer and employe. 

5. We are opposed to limitation of output or production. 
6. We are opposed to excessive leisure because it prevents 
a reasonable measure of productivity and is liable to lead 
to social evils. 

7. We are opposed to over specialization. 

8. We are opposed to despotic or autocratic treatment of 
the matter of human relations. 


A discussion of the creed and its principles 
cannot be complete without reference to the 
situation which developed in 1919 due to a 
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THE ASSOCIATION THROUGH THE EYES OF THE PRESS IN 1919. 


difference of opinion among certain members bership indicated its approval of the policies 
of Association as to the methods to be followed advocated by the officers, directors and exec- 
by the organization in pursuance of its open  utive committee as exemplified in the activities 
shop policy. The matter was terminated at of the Industrial Relations Committee and the 
the annual meeting that year when the mem- Association as a whole. 
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OrnueR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 
IN 1919 

During this year the Association placed its 
services at the disposal of members in a num- 
ber of localities where industrial disturbances 
took place and a large part of the organiza- 
tion’s time that year was spent in actively sup- 
porting these members in promotion of the open 
shop principle. Early in 1919 letters were sent 
to Governmental representatives scabiilian 
naming the personnel of the National Indus- 
trial Commission to the exclusion of manufac- 
turers and in behalf of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Bridgeport a bulletin was issued 
explaining conditions in that city in regard to 
the open shop and the forty-four-hour week. 

In September a conference was held in Chi- 
cago under the auspices of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Connecticut As- 
sociation was represented on a committee which 
drafted an industrial relations platform later 
submitted to Congress. Telegrams of com- 
mendation were also sent to Judge Gary of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation and Governor Cool- 
idge of Massachusetts for maintaining the prin- 
ciples of the open shop. 

Following out its well-formed policy of pro- 
moting the education of the foreign-born, the 
Association, early in 1919 granted an appro- 
priation of $1,000 for Americanization work 
under direction of the Committee on Education 
of which Howell Cheney was chairman and in 
co-operation with the State Council of Defense. 
Later, the Board recommended the enactment 
of legislation which would establish a State 
Americanization Department and such a de- 
partment was created under the Department 
of Education. 

StuDIES OF Economic CONDITIONS 

Unsettled industrial conditions prompted the 
Association in 1919 to undertake, for the ben- 
efit of its members, studies of hours of labor, 
wages and general employment conditions. 
Practically all sections of the state co-operated 
with the Association in this work and the tab- 
ulated results were made available to all mem- 
bers and to local associations. In connection 
with these reports cost of living studies were 
developed as covering an item essential in 
wage or similar studies and forms on which to 
report retail food prices were sent regularly 
to certain firms. 


Tue TARIFF 
The position of an organization representa- 


tive. of as many diversified groups as the Con- 
necticut Association, is always a difficult one in 
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a matter such as the tariff where the interests 
of one group may very easily conflict with an- 
other. Early in 1919 a letter was sent to mem- 
bers on this subject in which it was clearly 
stated that the Association’s services were at 
the disposal of any group or groups for assist- 
ance in tariff legislation when the interests of 
such groups were not prejudicial to those of 
the membership at large. Probably as a result 
of this the organization was able to directly 
assist a number of groups and rendered par- 
ticularly valuable assistance in connection with 
the tariff on dyestuffs. 
FOREIGN TRADE 

During the same year the Association actively 
undertook to assist the development of for- 
eign trade of its members and to remedy cer- 
tain conditions which were limiting exporta- 
tions from Connecticut. Arrangements were 
made with the manufacturers in a number of 
cities to receive the Belgian industrial mission 
which was then touring this country under the 
auspices of the War Department and as a re- 
sult Connecticut products were given wide ad- 
vertising publicity abroad. 

In the Fall of 1919 a Foreign Trade Con- 
vention was held at Atlantic City at which 
the Association was represented by F. J. 
Kingsbury. 

A report on European trade conditions pre- 
pared for the Association by W. Irving Bull- 
ard of the E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Danielson was sent out in August to 
all members and contained first-hand informa- 
tion gathered abroad by Mr. Bullard which 
was helpful to many lines of industry in devel- 
oping their foreign sales. 

DayLicut SAVING 

In 1919 an attempt was made to repeal 
the daylight saving act, by attaching a rider 
to the Agricultural Appropriation bill and in 
behalf of its members and in co-operation with 
certain other state associations, the Associa- 
tion opposed this and the measure failed to 
pass. 

New Series or BULLETINS 

So many requests were being received at this 
time at the executive offices for assistance in 
miscellaneous matters pertaining to the oper- 
ation of individyal plants or in regard to trade 
opportunities, employment, etc., that a new se- 
ries of bulletins was inaugurated known as 
‘“* Manufacturers’ Opportunity ”’ in which were 
listed special wants of members and which 
were continued until the material was later 
transferred to another type of bulletin. 


} 
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DANBURY 

Previous reference has been made to the ac- 
tive part which the Association played during 
the several years of industrial difficulties in 
Danbury. During 1919 L. D. Hitchcock, Field 
Secretary of the Association, and Walter S. 
Schutz who was retained as special counsel for 
this work, devoted much time to assisting Dan- 
bury members in furthering their plans for 
improved industrial conditions. This effort 
culminated in the formation in 1919 of the 
Danbury Boosters Club where for the first 
time the various interests of the city were 
brought together for joint discussion of matters 
of civic interest. 

ConNEcTICUT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 

In 1919 proposals were first made for the 
creation of an informal organization of repre- 
sentatives of local industrial associations 
throughout the state and in June the first meet- 
ing of such a group was held in Hartford. 
Only a few of the secretaries or managers at- 
tended, namely Charles E. Vail of the Stam- 
ford Manufacturers’ Association; T. J. Kelley 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of Hartford 
County; P. L. Gerety of the Industrial Asso- 
ciation of Lower Naugatuck Valley; George 
S. Hawley of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Bridgeport and T. F. Silkman of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association of New 
Haven. The idea, however, of frequent meet- 
ings of this nature where subjects of common 
interest could be discussed was welcomed with 
enthusiasm and from this first small meeting 
grew the Connecticut Conference later to be 
Known as the Connecticut Industrial Council, 
which now meets at frequent intervals upon 
call of the State Association. To enumerate in 
full the matters which the Council has discussed 
and acted upon during the past few years would 
require the space of an entire history but suf- 
fice to say that probably nothing has reacted 
to the greater development of Connecticut in- 
dustries than these informal meetings of the 
Council where secretaries from all parts of the 
state meet with representatives of the State 
Association to discuss their difficulties and 
achievements and learn at first hand what is 
going on in every industrial community. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF LocAL AssocIATIONS 

It had always been the policy of the Asso- 
ciation to foster and develop local industrial 
associations and in 1919 at the suggestion of 
the State Association a local association was 
formed in New London and another group or- 
ganized which was known as the Manufac- 
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turers’ Association of Eastern Connecticut. 
The Association also aided the Waterbury 
manufacturers in enlarging their local organ- 
ization and the work done in connection with 
the establishment of the Danbury Boosters 
Club has been referred to elsewhere. 
HovusinG 

Housing problems became pressing in 1919 
and the Association sent out a request for in- 
formation on steps taken by various cities in 
establishing a housing program. A report on 
the results of this survey was later issued and 
members of the Association were invited to 
attend a housing convention held in Bridgeport 
by organizations of that city. 

AGRICULTURE 

From its earliest days the officers of the 
Association realized the importance of foster- 
ing the development of agriculture as witnessed 
by the appointment of a standing committee 
to serve in these matters under the leadership 
of Wilson H. Lee of New Haven. During 
the war period, as has previously been stated, 
the committee was very active in promoting 
numerous agricultural activities and the same 
policy was followed out in the ensuing years. 
I'fforts were directed towards the development 
of farm bureaus and among other activities 
in 1919 the Association appropriated $1,500 
for use of the committee in rosary sr with 
manufacturers’ exhibits at Farmers’ Week (af- 
terwards known as the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Exposition. ) 

AFFILIATIONS 

The Association had already affliated with 
a number of national or group organizations 
and was directly represented upon their govern- 
ing boards. In January 1919 it also became 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and was represented at the 
annual meeting of that organization in St. 
[Louis in May, by F. J. Kingsbury and Dudley 
Harmon. In August the Association joined 
the National Industrial Conference Board and 
later President Hubbard was made its repre- 
sentative at meetings of that body. At about 
this time also, an organization was formed 
known as the New England Conference of Em- 
ployers Association on which Mr. Hubbard 
served for some time as president. 

LIQUIDATION OF SPECIAL FUND 

In December 1919 the Board of Directors, 
I’xecutive Committee and chairmen of com- 
mittees, meeting jointly in New Haven, voted 
to liquidate the balance of the so-called Spe- 
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cial Fund to which previous reference has been 
made in earlier chapters. All contributors 
were afforded the opportunity of deciding 
whether they wished their proportionate share 
of the balance returned to them or transferred 
to the general funds of the Association and 
appropriate action was then taken by the 
‘Treasurer for each contributor, based on their 
personal authorization. 
TRANSPORTATION 

1919 was a year of activity for the new 
Trafic Committee, created in the previous 
year. The committee appeared before gov- 
ernmental and railroad authorities in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere during the year and over 
forty notices were sent out in regard to trans- 
portation matters very closely affecting the 
pocket-books of Connecticut manufacturers. In 
such matters as overcharge or loss and dam- 
age claims, lighterage, demurrage charges, 
ferry car charges and freight and express claims 
alone, money was saved members that could 
not have been saved in any other way. 

An outstanding advance was made this year 
in establishing a closer and more personal con- 
tact with the New Haven Railroad which was 
of the greatest value in enabling the committee 
to act effectively and promptly in the interests 
of members. 

In February, following receipt of members’ 
opinions in regard to continued Federal con- 
trol of railroads, a letter was sent the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission indicating that 
95% of Connecticut industries were opposed to 
an extension of Federal control. With this 
was given a full explanation of conditions in 
Connecticut and somewhat later similar action 
was taken in regard to Federal control of tel- 
ephone and telegraph companies. 

The Cummins Bill, then before Congress, 
contained provisions which had for their pur- 
pose safeguarding the country against interrup- 
tion of transportation service by labor disputes. 
The Association strongly advocated support 
of this clause by the Connecticut delegation. 

The Poindexter bill which drastically 
amended the “ long and short haul clause ”’ and 
the Plumb plan for nationalization of the rail- 
roads were both strongly opposed by the As- 
sociation. In July a special meeting for dis- 
cussion of the railroad problem was held in 
New Haven and addressed by Percy R. Todd, 
general manager of the Bangor and Aroostook 


Railroad and James A. Emery, counsel of the- 


National Association of Manufacturers. 
Frequent appearances at Washington were 
necessary and one of the matters on which the 
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Association sent representatives was the pres- 
entation of New England interests in connec- 
tion with the railroad re-organization bills. J. 
I’. Atwater, chairman of the Trafic Commit- 
tee, also represented the Association on a com- 
mittee from the New England Traffic League 
which handled, with the railroad administra- 
tion, a large number of matters affecting mem- 
bers’ interests. One of these resulted in mod- 
ification of the sailing day plan. Changes 
which the Railroad Administration proposed in 
differential routes were also protested. 

The Committee compiled a report on inter- 
urban motor truck rates and also issued a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘ Motor Truck Transportation 
in Connecticut,”’ containing a list of truck op- 
erators and their service, equipment, rates, 
etc., which members found of considerable 
value. 

Through the expressed views of members 
the organization was active in focusing public 
opinion on the necessity of extending emer- 
gency relief to the street railways and was rep- 
resented by counsel in support of proposals of 
the Commission investigating that situation. 


FUEL SUPPLIES 
In August 1919 the Association, feeling that 
a coal shortage was a certainty and realizing 


the necessity of members making advance pur- 
chases of coal urged them to take action at 


once. During the following winter, which was | 


one of the most trying the Association ever 
passed through, the anticipated coal strike ma- 
terialized and with unusually severe weather 
as a contributing cause, industries were threat- 
ened with suspension because of lack of fuel. 
The closest touch was maintained by the Asso- 
ciation with governmental and state officials 
and many industries that winter owed their 
ability to operate at all to the efforts of the 
Association in securing priority orders for them 
and in getting increased coal shipments to New 
England, obtaining all railroad facilities pos- 
sible and fighting unscrupulous practices em- 
ployed in the sale and distribution of coal in 
this time of need. 


(Continued next month.) 








WANTED 





Copies of June 1925 Issue of Con- 
necticut Industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


NEW COMPANY IN WILLIMANTIC 
The S. P. S. Silk Company of Willimantic 
has sub-leased the Natchaug Industrial build- 
ings in that city from the S. C..S. Box Com- 
pany and is expected to start operations with- 
in a short time. 
W. IRVING BULLARD IN EUROPE 
Word comes from Danielson that W. Irving 
Bullard, vice-president of E. H. Jacobs Manu- 


These gentlemen, together with F. T. Joy, 
Mallory Hat Company; D. E. Loewe, D. E. 
Loewe and Company, and Harry McLachlan, 
Hf. McLachlan and Company, all of Danbury, 
and William H. Ferry of New York, con- 
stitute the board of directors. 

PROMINENT MANUFACTURERS PASS AWAY 

The Association has lost two prominent 
members in the recent deaths of George H. 





NEW HOME OF THE 


facturing Company is flying around Europe — 
literally — on business for his firm. A letter 
from Berlin stated that he had just arrived 
from Amsterdam and covered the distance of 
450 miles in four hours and forty minutes. 
AUTOYRE MOVES INTO NEW BUILDING 
The Autoyre Company of Oakville is just 
completing a new four story reinforced con- 
crete building containing 25,000 square feet 
of floor space, into which various operating 
departments are being moved as rapidly as 
floors are completed. The company expects 
to use the new building as an addition and 
will continue to occupy the old buildings also. 


HAT MANUFACTURERS HONOR 
CONNECTICUT MEN 


At the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Hat Manufacturers, R. C. 
Montgomery of the Knox Hat Company was 
elected president and Frank H. Lee of the 
Frank H. Lee Company, Danbury, and Charles 
Berg of F. Berg and Company, Norwalk, 
were elected vice-president and treasurer re- 
spectively. 


AUTOYRE COMPANY. 
Sage, president of the Berlin Construction 
Company, and Frederick F. Fuessenich, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Hendey 
Machine Company, Torrington. 

Both men were active in municipal as well 
as manufacturing circles and left a host of 
friends throughout the state. 

ENSIGN-BICKFORD HONORS EMPLOYE 

‘Thomas McCollum, fuse inspector of the 
Insign-Bickford Company of Simsbury has 
been with the company fifty years and in honor 
of the anniversary the company arranged a 
celebration at Tow-path Lodge in Avon at- 
tended by foremen and older employes at 
which Mr. McCollum was presented with a 
gold watch. 


TO MAKE AEROPLANE ENGINES 
Announcement has been made by the Pratt 
and Whitney Company of Hartford of the 
organization of a subsidiary company to manu- 
facture aeronautical engines. The new firm 
will use the plant formerly occupied by the 
Pope Manufacturing Company of Hartford. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CAR SERVICE 

The Association recently issued Traffic Bul- 
letin 240 following the receipt of several com- 
plaints in regard to car service of the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. Company. All of the com- 
plaints arrived in the same mail and it was 
the feeling of the Trafic Department that 
there was a possibility of an impending car 
shortage. ‘The replies received from the gen- 
eral bulletin, however, indicate that the serv- 
ice is exceptionally good, in fact, better than 
it has been for a great many years. Further 
investigation of available car supplies also in- 
dicates that there is little possibility of a short- 
age, even though severe winter weather is en- 
countered. 

GENERAL RATE INVESTIGATION 

Shippers and carriers are continuing to file 
briefs in re I1.C.C. Docket 17,000, Rate Con- 
struction Investigation, which was the result 
of the passage of the Hoch-Smith Resolution 
107. Central Trunk Line Association carriers 
expressed the opinion that the framers of the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution must have considered 
that the value of service to the shipper was 
not receiving the consideration to which it is 
entitled and that it was probably the opinion 
of the framers that the Commission was not 
taking into consideration the commercial fac- 
tor of rate making. ‘The statements of the 
southern carriers expressed the belief that 
more constructive work could be accomplished 
by disposing of pending complaints and investi- 
gations. In other words, these carriers would 
throw all rate investigation cases into the gen- 
eral rate construction investigation. Shippers 
in eastern territory are apparently in accord 
with the belief that the Hoch-Smith Resolution 
is just one step toward legislative rate making, 
which is highly undesirable. Your Association 
has filed a brief in the case and will be rep- 
resented when hearings are called. 

EASTERN CLASS RATE INVESTIGATION 

The New England hearings in the Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation will be opened on Sep- 
tember 14th at 80 Federal Street, Boston. 
This Association has joined with other organ- 
izations in the employment of counsel and has 
presented a plan for the establishment of a 
30-class scale to take the place of the present 
6-class scale. The exhibits in this particular in- 
stance cover 175 pages and_ constitute one of 
the most exhaustive studies of rates which has 
ever been made. More complete details of 


the plan were outlined in Traffic Bulletin 241 
sent to all members. 


CHANGE IN NAME OF RUSSIA 

This Association has been advised by the 
Postoffice Department that notice has been re- 
ceived from Leninegrad that the name of 
Russia should no longer be used in addressing 
correspondence. All correspondence should be 
addressed “‘ Union of the Socialists Soviet Re- 
publics.”” Initials must be avoided. 


CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN TO GREECE 
All shipments of American origin now re- 
quire certificates of origin. 


_ IRON AND STEEL TARIFFS 

While Trafic Bulletin 238 did not result 
in a satisfactory number of replies, the As- 
sociation is certain that the proposed changes 
in iron and steel tariffs now covering rods, 
bolts, nails, rivets and wire are of interest to 
a large number of members. Under the pres- 
ent wording, as outlined in the above numbered 
‘Traffic Bulletin, it permits both round and flat 
shapes to secure the gross tonnage rate, but 
under the change as proposed, round shaped 
rods would secure the gross ton rate and flat 
shapes would be thrown into the fifth-class. It 
is highly desirable that all members affected 
communicate immediately with Association 
headquarters. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY VS. 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. 
COMPANY 

Hearings in this case were begun before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Monday, 
July 13 and the Association intervened in be- 
half of the New Haven in its attempt to util- 
ize the enormous investment existing at May- 


brook. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES 


The eighth annual industrial conference will 
be held at Silver Bay, August 27-30, and will 
be attended by a large number of Connecticut 
representatives. F. J. Kingsbury, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, who is a member of the conference 
committee, was also active in the recent indus- 
trial conference held at Camp Hazen which 
proved so successful and which will undoubtedly 
be repeated next year. The Camp Hazen 
conference was attended by about 200 delegates 
and the addresses and discussions were of un- 
usual interest. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
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A recent writer in a nationally circulated 
periodical has singled out as the outstanding 
characteristic of the American people the pas- 
sion for breaking records. Accomplishments 
in the realm of legislation, in point of volume 
at least seem to justify the characterization. 
Again this year the various state legislatures 
have harvested a bumper crop of laws. While 
it is true that the number of bills introduced 
did not equal the high figure of 1923, never- 
theless the percentage of “survivals” was 
much higher. Fortunately, however, the tone 
of the legislation was, in the main, more con- 
servative than has been the case for several 
years. 

From a report published in May by the 
National Industrial Council and from other 
sources, the Association has compiled a sum- 
mary of legislative. activities in the field of 
industrial relations which is given below. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 


The outstanding accomplishment in the field 
of workmen’s compensation legislation was the 
enactment of a model compensation law in 
Missouri. ‘“Iwice previously such a measure 
passed the legislature only to meet defeat in 
a popular referendum. Opposition to the rat- 
ification of the law is expected from certain 
groups of “ ambulance chasing’ lawyers who 
have waxed prosperous under the operation of 
the old system of employers’ liability and who 
can be expected to throw the weight of their 
influence against the acceptance of the law at 
the coming referendum; but industrialists and 
other sponsors of the law hope to nullify the 
effects of their opposition by an intensive edu- 
cational campaign among the voters. 

In Kansas and Nebraska two measures fos- 
tered by business interests failed to survive. 
In the former state industry sponsored a man- 
datory compensation law which failed of en- 
actment and in Nebraska an amendment elim- 
inating the “‘ wide-open liability’ feature of 
the law was eventually vetoed by the governor. 

That the tendency in compensation legisla- 
tion is always toward liberalizing the law is 
evidenced by the flood of so-called “ liberal- 
izing measures ” offered and defeated in Mass- 
achusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, South Dakota and Colorado. 
Several of them were drastic. In Colorado, 
for instance, the enactment of all the amend- 


STATE LEGISLATION IN THE FIELD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ments proposed would have increased compen- 
sation costs by fifty per cent. One of the 
amendments offered in Vermont proposed to 
abolish the waiting period entirely and the en- 
actment of all the amendments asked for would 
have doubled insurance costs. In Iowa a bill 
expanding the law to cover a number of oc- 
cupational diseases was defeated and Okla- 
homa turned down a proposed increase in the 
maximum to $40.00 weekly. 

Amendments to existing statutes were en- 
acted in several jurisdictions but with few ex- 
ceptions were minor in character. California 
passed a law increasing the burial allowance 
to $50.00 and giving compensation awards the 
same lien as preferred labor claims on deceased 
employers’ estates. Changes in the Illinois 
law bring under the law several additional 
occupations, increase payments under the spe- 
cific dismemberment schedule about ten per 
cent; provide other increases in death benefits; 
and substitute unlimited medical aid for the 
$200.00 maximum heretofore specified. A di- 
vision in the Ohio State Industrial Commis- 
sion was created for the study of accident and 
disease prevention, this being one of several 
amendments agreed on. In Arizona a compet- 
itive state insurance fund was established and 
the law was extended to cover all public em- 
ployes. West Virginia increased the minimum 
insurance payment from $5.00 to $8.00 weekly 
and the waiting period in New Jersey was de- 
creased from ten to seven days. 


MAXIMUM HOUR LEGISLATION 

Bills providing for an eight-hour day in in- 
dustry were offered in Wisconsin and Illinois 
but defeated in both jurisdictions. 

Unsuccessful attempts to delimit or regulate 
the hours of labor for female employes were 
made in Michigan, lowa, West Virginia, New 
York, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and II- 
linois. In the last three states the law spe- 
cifically provided for a forty-eight hour week. 
In Massachusetts several attempts to further 
regulate the hours of labor for female em- 
ployes failed; on the other hand three bills 
sponsored by industrialists which had for their 
purpose the repeal of the present forty-eight- 
nour law were killed in committee. 

.A bill giving the Colorado Deputy Com- 
missioner of Labor authority to establish max- 
imum hours for women was defeated and the 
same fate befell a bill providing for a forty- 
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eight-hour week in the cement and plaster in- 
dustry. 
MINIMUM WAGE 

Although several attempts have been made 
to bring other states into that group which has 
laws embodying the principle of the minimum 
wage none were successful and there still re- 
main but twelve states in which such a law is 
in effect. In Colorado where an unoperative 
law has been on the books since 1913 an un- 
successful attempt was made to give to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Labor authority to 
fix minimum wage standards for women. In 
Utah, which has had a minimum wage law 
since 1913, a measure was introduced to in- 
crease the statutory flat-rate payments but this 
measure failed of passage. 

An Ohio Commission appointed in 1924 to 
study the advisability of minimum wage leg- 
islation in that state reported back ‘to the 
1925 session of the legislature unfavorably and 
the attempt to put this statute on the books 
was abandoned. 


Printers to the 
Manufacturers 
of Connecticut 


since 1836. 





Tue Case, Lockwoop & BrainarpD Co. 
HARTFORD 


CONN. 
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New Jersey turned down a minimum wage 
law this year but appointed a commission of 
investigation which is to report back at the 
next session. 

Attempts to introduce a minimum wage law 
in New York also failed. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS 

In the 1923 session of the legislature Mon- 
tana, Nevada and Pennsylvania enacted old 
age pension laws but the Pennsylvania law has 
since been adjudged unconstitutional. This 
year an investigating commission was appointed 
in Pennsylvania to study the advisability of 
old age pension legislation and a measure was 
introduced looking to a necessary constitutional 
amendment to make such a law effective in 
that state. 

In Massachusetts the study of old age pen- 
sions is in the hands of a commission which re- 
quested an extension of time to study the mat- 
ter. 

Old age pension measures failed definitely 
in Colorado, Indiana, Illinois and Utah. 


BRIDGEPORT New HAven HARTFORD 
65 Cannon St. 183 Ann St. 


“Elevators 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 
‘‘“MADE IN CONNECTICUT” 


butlt on 
thirty years of good work. 


A reputation 


Member of 
The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut from 
its birth 
The Elevator Manufacturers Association of U. S.A, 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
The National Metal Trades Association 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce z | 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


FACTORY ano MAIN OFFICE 
250 AsHmuN St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


F. B. FaArRNswortu, 
PAUL 


President and Treasurer 


B. FARNSworTH, Secretary 
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UR mines are in the Central 

Pennsylvania field, Clear- 
field, Cambria and_ Indiana 
Counties, and are developed and 
mechanically equipped for an 
annual output of 4,000 000 tons. 
Shipping to New Engiand and 
Middle Atlantic States, via New 
York Central, Cambria and In- 
diana, and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, and their connections. 


Tidewater deliveries at Canton 
Piers, Baltimore, Md., Port 
Richmond and Greenwich Piers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Port Reading, 
South Amboy,  Elizabethport, 
Port Liberty, and Pier 18, Jer- 
sey City, New York Harbor. 


BITUMINOUS 





Where 


coal is cleaned 


Mechanically 
by the 


Pneumo-Gravity 
Process 





Tipple and Pneumo-Gravity plant at one of several 
of our mines equipped with this Process. 


Here is a message of far-reaching economy to the power plant 
operator. It is concerned with cleaner coal, more uniformly 
prepared coal — mechanically cleaned coal. It means more 
stable stoker operation — less clinker trouble. 


After exhaustive tests, we have developed and put into oper- 


ation the PREUMO-GRAVITY process of coal cleaning. 


With consistent uniformity, this process removes slate, bone, 
and other impurities to a degree not heretofore practicable in 
commercial use. The human factor — faulty, unreliable — 
is entirely eliminated. No water is used — no excess weight 
results. The process handles anything from the finest sizes 
to three-inch lump. 


The low ash and sulphur content of PNEUMO-GRAVITY 
cleaned coal, combined with its uniformity, enable basic econ- 
omies that will appeal strongly to every power plant execu- 
tive. A trial lot of this coal will prove it. 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


One Broapway, =. York 


NorTH AMERICAN BLDbDG., PHILADELPHIA, 


Operating Offices: ST. BENEDICT, Pa., Cambria County 
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SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new 


or used equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of 


the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


Surplus stock as follows: 


” 


.125 x C.R.S. strips x-4-B rd. edge 1,047 


r #47. F4edge 123 
3 x ¥ 4 e rd. edge 3,610 
3 H.R.S. “sheared edge P&L 4,021 
i. os ag 585 
449 
“ 3.188 
12,466 
5,057 

175 

226 

519 

289 
4,907 
3,868 

361 

309 


059 X 
” 


.060 x 16 


“ 


0605 


075 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 

Ac 


idress S. 


Fitchburg engine 13” x 23”, H. P. 100, 127 RPM; 

fly-wheel 8 feet diameter x 16” face; belt 14”; 
" ” 

steam supply 4” exhaust 5”. One 5” back pres- 

sure valve; one 5” exhaust head. 

63) & St: 6". 


Floor space 
Blue print of foundation on 


Engine is in position and can be seen 
in operation. 


request 
Address S. E. 109. 


48 pes. —¥*29 high speed straight shank jobbers 
drills (Cleveland) 
204 “ —*¥*34 high speed straight shank jobbers 
drills (Cleveland) 
—*39 high speed straight shank jobbers 
drills (Cleveland) 
— 5/32” high speed straight shank jobbers 
drills (Cleveland ) 
Address S. E. 120. 


“ 


Patent rights and working model of lawn mower 
sharpener. 
Address S. E. 126. 
WANTED TO BUY 
Used enameling oven, gas fired, well baffled and 
must give even distribution of heat. 
Address §S. E. 123. 


Printing press to take sheet at least $14 x 11. 
Address S. E. 124. 
Steel smoke stack 30” in diameter and about 50’ to 
60’ long. 
Address S. E. 125. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without 
charge. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 
the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER — Eight years’ experi- 
ence in factory employing average of 1,200 men and 
women. Work included supervision of employment, 
hospital, housing, dormitories, suggestions and all in- 
Address P. 


dustrial relations. 
W.. 172. 


At present employed. 


PLANT ENGINEER — Eighteen years’ experience 
in mechanical and structural engineering. Last five 
years in charge of engineering department of large 
industrial plant. Available at once. Address P. W. 
167. 


OFFICE ASSISTANT — High school and business 
Knowl- 
edge of machinist trade and of general factory opera- 
Address P. W. 


college education. Understands bookkeeping. 


tions including purchasing and sales. 


168. 


CLERICAL ASSISTANT OR SALESMAN — Sev- 
en years on machine work with Connecticut paper 
manufacturer. Six years clerical work in silk manu- 
facturing concern followed by four years sales work. 


Address P. W. 169. 


STATISTICIAN — Princeton graduate, married. 
1910-1918 paymaster and cashier with Otis Elevator 
Company. During war with Motor Vehicles Division 
in charge of statistics and termination of contracts 
and with Director of Sales. Wrote history of sales 
activities of War Department. Address P. W. 170. 


ACCOUNTANT — 23 years of age and graduate 
of McGill University of Montreal in accounting. Also 
has diploma in civil engineering. Address P. W. 171. 









































SALES EXCHANGE 





In this department members may list without charge any new 


or used equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of 


the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


Surplus stock as follows: 


125 x 14” C.R.S. strips x-4-B rd. edge 1,047 Ibs. 
oe ° " #4T.#4edge 123 “ 
3/16” x %” ' ' rd. edge 3,610 
050 x 1-34” H.R.S. “sheared edge P&L 4,021 “ 
060 x 1-11/16" “ . 7s 2. 
065 x 1-%” a . « 449 “ 
75 x %” 4 a eee 
: a = - . “ a5 ™ 
080 x 2” “sy a sey * 
“sy 3-14" “ “ PY “ ‘6 175 ‘6 
“ x 3-%4” - 95 " —s 226 
083 x 2” ‘ ee Poy ae 519 
085 x 1-14” : e Hs ge oe 289 “ 
“ x 2-4” “ 4,907 
100 x 3-34” ° - * a sae 
125 x 56” . mia eee re $6 .“ 
x 4” ? PD ee 309“ 


Address S. E. 102G. 


1 — Fitchburg engine 13” x 23”, H. P. 100, 127 RPM; 
fly-wheel 8 feet diameter x 16” face; belt 14”; 
steam supply 4” exhaust 5”. One 5” back pres- 
sure valve; one 5” exhaust head. 
16 ft. x 8 ft. 6”. 


Floor space 
Blue print of foundation on 


request. Engine is in position and can be seen 
in operation. 
Address S. E. 1099. 
48 pes. —¥29 high speed 
drills (Cleveland) 
204 “ —*34 high speed 
drills (Cleveland) 


straight shank jobbers 


straight shank jobbers 


324 “ —*39 high speed straight shank jobbers 
drills (Cleveland) 
7o2 “ —5/32” high speed straight shank jobbers 


drills (Cleveland) 
Address S. E. 120. 


Patent rights and working model of lawn mower 
sharpener. 
Address S. E. 126. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Used enameling oven, gas fired, well baffled and 


must give even distribution of heat. 
Address S. E. 123. 


Printing press to take sheet at least 814 x 11. 
Address S. E. 124. 
Steel smoke stack 30” in diameter and about 50’ to 
60’ long. 
Address S. E. 125. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without 
charge. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 
the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER — Eight years’ experi- 
ence in factory employing average of 1,200 men and 
women. Work included supervision of employment, 
hospital, housing, dormitories, suggestions and all in- 
dustrial relations. Address P. 


W. 172. 


At present employed. 


PLANT ENGINEER — Eighteen years’ experience 
in mechanical and structural engineering. Last five 
years in charge of engineering department of large 
Address P. W. 


industrial plant. Available at once. 


167. 


OFFICE ASSISTANT — High school and business 
college education. Understands bookkeeping. Knowl- 
edge of machinist trade and of general factory opera- 
tions including purchasing and sales. Address P. W. 


168. 


CLERICAL ASSISTANT OR SALESMAN — Sev- 
en years on machine work with Connecticut paper 
manufacturer. Six years clerical work in silk manu- 
facturing concern followed by four years sales work. 
Address P. W. 169. 


STATISTICIAN — Princeton graduate, married. 
1910-1918 paymaster and cashier with Otis Elevator 
Company. During war with Motor Vehicles Division © 
in charge of statistics and termination of contracts 
and with Director of Sales. Wrote history of sales 
activities of War Department. Address P. W. 170. 


ACCOUNTANT — 23 years of age and graduate 
of McGill University of Montreal in accounting. Also 


has diploma in civil engineering. Address P. W. 171. 
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open 


For the past three years 
our engraving plant has 
been operated on the un- 
qualified OPEN SHOP 


basis. 


The Graphic Arts Company 










Hartford, Connecticut 
Graphic Arts Bidg. 172 High St. 


WILLIAM A. JEPSON CorporaTION 


ANALYSIS 
W. A. J. 
NEW RIVER 
COAL 


Shipments via: 


TIDEWATER OR BELLE 
DOCK, NEW HAVEN 


Rosert SNow 
Sales Agent 


HARTFORD- CONNECTICUT 
Trust ComMpaNny’s BUILDING 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Telephones 2-2210 2-2219 


73 WATER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 












Moisture 1.8 ; 
Volatile 22.3 1 
Fixed Carbon 70.9 <j 
Ash 5.0 % 
~ 100.00 {sie 
x*; Sulphur 55 | 


as 
Cg? eB. T. U. Dry 


CA 
0/4 \0O| 10 Quality 
Product 





Strikes Cease to Worry Those Using 


NON-UNION MINED 


PREMIUM SMOKELESS WINDING GULF NEW RIVER NAVY 
STANDARD COAL 


because it is unexcelled for 


All Purposes— Factory and Household 


sania 6 Smokeless 


of a 


Series Sootless 


Smell-less 
Clinkerless 


Stores without spontaneous combustion 
Nature's Analysis 
a Has very few ashes to handle Moisture 


. Volatile 
Deposit Is a real coking coal and will not fall Carbon 


Fa through the grates Ash 
Sulphur 
A Product Is at least 3,000 heat units per pound  B.T.U.(AsR)_ 15,078 


oe — 6,000,000 heat units per ton— B.T.U. (Dry) 15,233 
Ages we . Ash Fusion 3,000° Plus 
more efficient than anthracite 


Plentiful supply at all times 


H. E. FRIEND & CO.,, INc. 


New Haven 


177 Church Street 
Telephone Colony 5440 


PREMIUM SMOKELESS COAL 














